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THE FUTURE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN CALIFORNIA’ 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


I wish to discuss with you something about the importance of public 
junior colleges for higher education in California, their contributions 
to vocational education, and the record of success of junior college 
graduates who continue their schooling at the University of California. 
Throughout the nation the public junior colleges of California have 
long been notable for the size of their student bodies, the range of their 
offerings in both terminal and pre-professional fields, the competence 
of their professional staffs, and their facilities for higher learning. The 
junior colleges are facing shortages of instructors, overcrowded classes, 
and difficulties in providing equipment and facilities for their labora- 
tories, libraries, and shops. 

Junior colleges are not engaged in competition with state colleges 
or branches of the University, but are an indispensable foundation for 
higher education in California. Already the public junior colleges are 
caring for three-fifths of all lower division students in California with 
the remainder distributed among the four-year institutions as follows: 
on the campuses of the University of California, one-ninth; among the 
state colleges, one-eighth; and in all the private colleges and univer- 
sities, one-sixth. Within the decade we are now considering, the total 
number of high school graduates will double the 100,000 we had in 
June of this year. Since neither the state colleges nor the University 
are considering expansion of their facilities to accommodate such tre- 
mendous increases in lower division students the responsibilities of 
junior colleges become evident. More state resources must be appro- 
priated for facilities for urgently needed upper division and graduate 
studies as well as for local districts. The local districts must continue to 
assume a large proportion of responsibility for providing education in 
grades 13 and 14. 


The need for junior colleges to serve densely populated areas where 
junior colleges have not been established can easily be demonstrated. 
Alameda County, for example, has only the junior college in Oakland 
immediately in the area although junior colleges are available in adja- 
cent Contra Costa, San Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa Clara Counties, 
together with the University of California at Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco State College. Only 42 per cent of Alameda’s high school gradu- 
ates were continuing their education last year. Of these, 10 per cent 
enrolled at the University; 8 per cent at state colleges; almost 20 per 
cent in junior colleges; and not quite 5 per cent at private institutions. 


1From an address delivered October 30, 1956, before the California Junior College Associa- 
tion, Yosemite, California. 
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By comparison, Orange County has three junior colleges and although 
it is more removed from the University of California at Los Angeles 
and slightly less so from the state colleges at Long Beach and Los An- 
geles, 54 per cent of its high school graduates continued education in 
1955-56. The distribution was 3 per cent to the University; 4 per cent 
to state colleges; 7 per cent to private institutions; and 40 per cent to 
junior colleges. It is clear that the doorway to opportunity for high 
school graduates to obtain college education consists in large measure 
of the available junior colleges in proximity to their homes. Even in 
Fresno County where the state college is the single higher institution 
of prominence in the area the per cent of the county’s high school 
graduates attending state colleges (18 per cent) exceeds by only 1 per 
cent enrollments in junior colleges (17 per cent). 

If opportunity for education beyond the high school is to become 
a reality in California, junior colleges must be established in the popu- 
lous areas which lack them at present. During the last two years the 
State Department of Education has made eleven surveys of territories 
in which the governing boards of the school districts expressed interest 
in the establishment of junior college districts. The voters in three of 
these territories have already approved the establishment of such dis- 
tricts. 

The Department is now contemplating surveys of eight other areas 
in the state in which it appears that junior college facilities should be 
provided through the establishment of new districts. 

The lack of junior college services in several of these regions is in 
no sense due to the indifference of the people to the advantages which 
would accrue from the establishment of junior colleges. The plain 
fact is that the initial capital outlay required for junior college facilities 
frequently is beyond the limited assessed wealth of many populous 
districts to provide. It would be to the interest of areas with restricted 
resources to acquire the means for offering junior college education. 
I have urged that such a change in laws be made. Once a district has 
developed the facilities originally required, it can enlarge these through 
its own financial efforts and with the usual state apportionment for 
daily attendance units, continue to support instruction by the district’s 
ordinary rates of taxation. 

In this connection must be noted the services junior colleges provide 
in the fields of vocational education. Graduates of two-year curriculums 
are ready for immediate employment, and generally settle down in 
the area and become contributors to the annual earnings and assessed 
wealth of the area. Training for employment is considered a part of 
the community services rendered by a junior college—its alumni who 
find work in the vicinity and make their homes nearby help to upbuild 
and develop the community served by the junior college. While stu- 
dents who transfer to four-year institutions for professional education 
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often fail to return to their home communities, the so-called terminal 
students continue to be assets to the junior college districts. 

Special commendation is due the junior colleges for their pioneering 
efforts in work experience programs to give reality to vocational edu- 
cation. Through work experience students learn what employment 
demands of them not only in skills but in attitudes, and they acquire 
the ability to concentrate upon continuous output over an entire work- 
ing day. In April, 1954, members of the Los Angeles Association of 
Merchants and Manufacturers assessed the value of junior college 
trainees in their employ as follows: 71 per cent were better prepared 
for jobs at which they were employed; 61 per cent were better adjusted 
at the outset for their first jobs; and 61 per cent had more positive 
advantages in securing promotion. 

The vocational program of the junior college is more expensive than 
the straight academic programs. It is my feeling that the real strength 
of the junior college program lies with an expanded vocational program. 
If the costs are great, we must not let the dollar control our educa- 
tional effectiveness but must in some way provide funds for the expan- 
sion of the vocational program. 


Success OF JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS TO CAMPUSES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Over the five-year period, 1951-55, the junior colleges graduated 
more than 50,000 students, almost one-fourth of which (24.51 per 
cent) transferred to the University at Berkeley, Davis, Los Angeles, 
Riverside, or Santa Barbara. A study of the performance of junior col- 
lege transfers entering the junior year at Berkeley in the fall of 1951 
has been prepared by the Office of Relations with Schools. Comparisons 
were made between the persistence and achievement of junior college 
transfers and that of native students. Junior college transfers who at 
the time they enrolled in junior college would have been eligible for 
admission to the University of California, completed their senior year 
at Berkeley in the same proportion (77.9 per cent) as students who had 
in 1951 entered the University as freshmen. They even had a slightly 
higher grade-point average over-all (1.80 as compared with 1.73 for 
native students). Clearly the junior colleges as a whole provide satis- 
factory preparation for upper division studies and do as well as the 
University in the instance of students whose high school preparation 
met University requirements for admission. 

The study also gives parallel percentages for junior college transfers 
who originally could not have obtained admission to the University on 
the basis of their high school subjects and marks. The figures show that 
the junior colleges have done a competent job of making it possible for 
many of these students to succeed at the University. Five-sixths of the 
number originally ineligible for University admission, upon transfer 
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from junior college completed their senior year in the normal time. 
Their over-all grade-point average was 1.59, well below that of both 
native students and their fellow-transfers whose high school record 
had been sufficient to have warranted University admission in the first 
place. Nevertheless they were able to graduate from the University. 
Again, the junior colleges demonstrate that they do a capable and sig- 
nificant job of educating the late-maturing students. We must continue 
our efforts to more clearly define this relationship with the University 
to avoid confusion concerning acceptable transfer courses. 

California provides opportunities in three kinds of institutions to assure 
the higher education of its youth. The University of California is 
responsible for professional and graduate education and research; the 
state colleges for occupational curriculums that require 4 or 5 years 
to complete; junior colleges for lower division work, and for voca- 
tional-technical curriculums that require no more than 2 years of work 
to complete. 

A junior college is a local institution. It is responsive to community 
needs. The state assists in its support but grants great freedom in the 
variety of courses that may be offered. As these offerings are limited 
in range only by the employment opportunities available and by the 
aspirations and abilities of the students, they may be as rich as the 
financial resources of the district. The governing board of the junior 
college district has original and final authority to conduct the institu- 
tion, within the provisions of the Education Code, in such fashion as 
the electorate may approve. A junior college operates to advance stu- 
dents in their post high school studies, to guide them into wise choices 
of vocations, and to build a firm foundation for their chosen careers. 
Junior colleges are centers of learning, intimately concerned for the 
communities which they serve but mindful of the issues confronting the 
nation and holding fast to the enduring ideals of mankind. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The State Department of Education recognizes and supports the 
following: 

1. The uniqueness of the junior college in both vertical and horizon- 
tal relationships to secondary and college education 

2. That every high school should eventually be in a junior college 
district; with laws so written as to make this possible and effective 

3. That funds for capital outlay should be provided for qualifying 


junior college districts 
4. That a bureau in the State Department of Education should be 


developed devoting full time to junior college problems 
5. That there be an increase in financal support for apportionment 
purposes 
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Finally, I want to express appreciation to your present officers for 
the very fine relationship that they have created with our Department. 
Your State Department of Education is anxious, ready, and willing to 
serve you. We want to work with you individually and as an associa- 
tion. Your legal structure gives you the opportunity to continue to do 
great work for your communities. It is through community interest that 
your students develop and your junior colleges improve. These are not 
idle words. We in the State office believe in you. May that confidence 
be reflected in all that we say and do together. 


CERTIFICATION IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
JULY 1, 1955, TO JUNE 30, 1956 


CARL A. LARSON, Specialist in Teacher Education, Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education 


A total of 64,920 credentials and life diplomas were issued by the 
California State Board of Education to 55,213 individuals during the 
fiscal year 1955-56. Approximately two-thirds of the credentials were 
issued to women. The median age of all those certificated was 48. 
Almost 30 per cent of the number certificated were native Californians 
and about 4 per cent were born in foreign countries. Approximately 
85 per cent held bachelor’s degrees and slightly more than half of these 
had been earned in California institutions. Of the bachelor’s degrees 
earned in California institutions 41 per cent had been granted by state 
colleges, 31 per cent by private institutions, and 28 per cent by the 
University of California. Eighteen per cent of those certificated held 
master’s and doctor’s degrees. Of the persons issued credentials who 
had teaching majors and minors, most men had majored in the social 
studies; most women in English. Most men had social studies minors; 
women, English minors. A majority of the persons certificated in 1955-56 
began their teaching careers during this decade. A little more than 
one-third of them had their first teaching experiences in California 
schools. The number of general secondary and special secondary cre- 
dentials issued was about equal to the number of general elementary 
credentials issued. Nearly twice as many elementary administration 
credentials as secondary administration credentials were issued. Almost 
three times as many certification documents were issued upon direct 
application as were issued upon institutional recommendation. 

The above high lights regarding certification during 1955-56, have 
been obtained from the Annual Statistical Report on Certification of 
Personnel for Public School Service, presented to the State Board of 
Education on July 12 and 13, 1956. A complete analysis of that report 
is presented under the following headings: I, Number and Types of 
Documents Issued; II, Personal Characteristics; III, Professional Prepara- 
tion; and IV, Teaching Experience. 


I. NuMBER AND Types OF CERTIFICATION DocuMENTs IssuED 


A total of 55,213 persons received 64,920 credentials and life di- 
plomas during the fiscal year 1955-56, an increase of 4,685 (9.27 per 
cent) over the number reported for the 1954-55 fiscal year. In addi- 
tion, 1,339 child care permits and 1,724 lecture permits? were issued. 


1 Data are not available to show the number of individuals who received these permits. 
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A total of 67,983 certification documents of all types were issued during 
1955-56, the highest number ever issued by the California State Board 
of Education in a single year. There was an increase of 5.99 per cent 
over the total of 64,141 issued during 1954-55, and an increase of 8.54 
per cent over the total of 62,634 issued in 1953-54. The number and the 
types of all certification documents issued during the fiscal year 1955-56 
are shown in Table 1. 
TABLE 1 


CREDENTIALS, LIFE DIPLOMAS, AND PERMITS AUTHORIZING PUBLIC SCHOOL SERVICE 
ISSUED JULY 1, 1955, TO JUNE 30, 1956 


Regular credentials 


Issued | Issued | 1954 ri- Life | Dupli- 


° Provi- sio. “ 

Type of documents <a by side : ? di- cate Totals 
institu- in- sional | re ; 

plomas | copies 


direct | tional | formal | basis* | newals 

appli- | recom- | recom- | 

cation | menda-| menda- 
tion 


CREDENTIALS IN 
TEACHING 
FIELDS: 

Kindergarten- 
primary 
Provisional kinder- 


603 | 
garten-primary -- = a 76| 
General elementary 55 \ 6,369 
Provisional general 
elementary... -_- 909} 
Junior high 
elementary 40 
Junior high 911) 
General secondary - r. »255 | ,595| 3,204 
ow college... _- 171} 
exchange teacher__ : 
Librarianship 
Military science 
and tactics 
Adult education - -- 
Special secondary 
Aviation 
Agriculture, vo- 
cational 
Agriculture, 
limited 


Business educa- | 
tion, limited | 
vocational - _ -_| 

Business subjects, | 
vocational, | 
part-time 

Homemaking..-- 

Industrial arts__- 

Industrial arts, 


Industrial arts, 
limited, part- 


Music, limited __. 
Nursing educa- 


Public safety, 
driver educa- 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


CREDENTIALS, LIFE DIPLOMAS, AND PERMITS AUTHORIZING PUBLIC SCHOOL SERVICE 
ISSUED JULY 1, 1955, TO JUNE 30, 1956 


Type of documents 


Regular credentials 


cation 


Issued 
on 
institu- 
tional 
recom- 
menda- 
tion 


Issued 
on 
in- 

formal 

recom- 
menda- 
tion 


Provi- 
sional 
re- 
newals 


Life 
di- 
plomas 


Dupli- 
cate 
copies 


Totals 


CREDENTIALS IN 
TEACHING 
FIELDS:—Contd. 

Science basic to 
medicine... .. 


Speech defects, 
correction of _- 


Blind 


Lip reading 
Mentally re- 


(Special sec- 
ondary).... 


CREDENTIALS TO 
TEACH EX- 
CEPTIONAL 


CHILDREN: 
Visually handi- 


and lip reading... 
Mentally retarded 
Orthopedic handi- 

capped including 

cerebral palsied_. 


TOTALS (in 
teaching fields) 


NON-TEACHING 
FIELDS: 


General adminis- 


Elementary admini- 
stration 

Secondary adminis- 
tration in trade 
and industrial 
education 


Elementary super- 
vision 


2,800 


18,639 


15,538 


58,679 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 


CREDENTIALS, LIFE DIPLOMAS, AND PERMITS AUTHORIZING PUBLIC SCHOOL SERVICE 
ISSUED JULY 1, 1955, TO JUNE 30, 1956 


Regular credentials 


Issued | Issued Provi- : : 
on on F Re- sional Life | Dupli- 
institu-| in- newals re- 
tional | formal newals 
recom- | recom- 
cation | menda-|} menda- 
tion tion 


Type of documents i- cate Totals 


plomas | copies 


NON-TEACHING 
FIELDS:—Contd. 
Departmental 
supervision 
Special subject 
supervision 
Vocational super- 


General supervision a 3} 
Health and develop- 
ment | | 
School nurse... - ‘ 199} 282! 
School physician : : 9) 4) 12 
nid ‘ } 6 


Child welfare and 
supervision of 
attendance 

School psychologist 

School psycho- 
metrist 


TOTALS (In 
non-teaching 
fields) 


PERMITS: 
Child care ? * oe ate ‘in < id 1,339 
‘ ‘ a 1,724 


GRAND TOTAL | 9,953] 17,339] 2,634] 6,423] 397] 3,063 


Total for same ie sé 
period last year y ‘ A ) 4 399| 4,739 


Increase or de- 
crease over 
last year— 

+732) +173 +1,762 a —2| —1,676 

Percent +1.24) +11.60| +77.23|—13.64| +11.31 --|+31.46)| —0.50)|—35.37 


* Provisional credentials authorized July 1, 1954, to replace emergency credentials. : . 
** Comparable figures for prior year not available. Provisional renewals for prior year were included in the 11,525 
listed under 1954 provisional basis. 


A study of Table 1 reveals the following facts about the credentials 
issued during 1955-56: 


A. Credentials issued through institutional recommendations increased 
11.60 per cent over those issued in the same manner the previous 
year. 

B. Tabulations of the credentials issued upon the recommendations 
of the 37 accredited teacher education institutions in California 
showed that Los Angeles State College ranked first, with 809 
recommendations; San Francisco State College second, with 800; 
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the University of Southern California third, with 795; and San 
Jose State College fourth, with 781. 

The University of Southern California recommended 85 more 
persons for administration credentials than its nearest competitor, 
San Francisco State College, and over 200 more than the total 
number recommended by both the University of California at 
Berkeley, and the University of California at Los Angeles. State 
colleges in California prepared most of the persons who qualified 
for school administration credentials on institutional recommen- 
dation, (385, or 52.96 per cent). Private institutions recommended 
316 persons (43.47 per cent). The University of California at 
Berkeley and the University of California at Los Angeles recom- 
mended a total of only 26 such persons (3.57 per cent). 

C. In addition to the 7,040 credentials issued through institutional 
recommendation, 397 credentials were issued on the basis of in- 
formal recommendation by 27 of the 37 institutions. 


II. Persona CHARACTERISTICS OF Persons CERTIFICATED 

Sex. Of the 55,213 person certificated, 34,474 (62.44 per cent) were 
women; 20,739 (37.56 per cent) were men. In the previous fiscal year 
the proportion was 31,524 (62.39 per cent) women to 19,004 (37.61 per 
cent) men. 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUP OF PERSONS CERTIFICATED DURING 1955-56 AND 
1954-55, WITH PER CENT OF TOTAL IN EACH GROUP 


1955-56 || 1954-55 
Years of age — 
Male Female Total Percent || ! Female Total Per cent 


1,726 ‘ 3.48 | 311 338 .67 
5,535 5 .07 | 4,771 5 10.79 
5,916 x ‘ 6,367 3 21.45 
4,348 sao. Sy 3,931 
4,431 5 : 5 3,910 
4,263 4! Be 3,976 
3,805 Pe .30 || 325 3,713 
2,374 3,0: 5.50 || 2,351 
1,268 s 89 || : 1,322 

593 29 | 633 
65 and over-_- 5 194 51 | 236 
Age not given 21 05 |} 3 


Totals __ 31,524 


Age. The ages of the persons receiving certification documents in 
1955-56 ranged from 19 to 78 years. Table 2, which contains the num- 
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ber and per cent of persons certificated in each of eleven age groups, 
shows that in both the years 1955-56 and 1954-55, more were in the 
group from 25 to 29 years of age than any other group. The next larg- 
est group was in the range from 30 to 34 years of age. 


In 1955-56 the ages of those certificated ranged from 19 years (2 men 
and 22 women) to 78 years (one man); the oldest woman was 76. In 
1954-55, four men and one woman, 19 years old; two men aged 82; 
and one woman aged 79 were certificated. 


Comparison by age groups showed the following variations among 
those certificated in 1955-56: 25 per cent of the men and 17 per cent 
of the women were from 25 to 29 years of age; 28 per cent of the men 
and 13 per cent of the women were from 30 to 34; 11 per cent of the 
men and 12 per cent of the women were from 40 to 44 years of age; 
6 per cent of the men and 11 per cent of the women were from 45 to 
49 years of age; 3 per cent of the men and 7 per cent of the women 
were from 50 to 54 years of age. 


Place of Birth. Table 3 shows the number and per cent of persons 
certificated in 1955-56 and 1954-55 who were born in California, in 
states other than California or in territories or possessions of the United 
States, and in foreign countries. About a third of the persons cer- 
tificated were natives of the central states; slightly less than a third 
were native Californians; a seventh were natives of other western states. 


III. ProresstoNAL PREPARATION 


Data on the college preparation of persons to whom credentials were 
granted in 1955-56 were examined to determine the amount of college 
work ? they had completed, in terms of years of study; the number 
who held baccalaureates or graduate degrees; the location and kinds of 
institutions from which they had received these degrees; and the major 
and minor fields of study undertaken. The findings have been sum- 
marized in the following pages. 


Amount of College Work Completed by Credentialed Personnel 


Of the 55,213 persons certificated in the 1955-56 fiscal year, 84.27 per 
cent (46,528) had completed four years or more of college work; 323 
of these persons did not have the bachelor’s degree; 2.62 per cent (1,446) 
did not state the amount of college work completed in terms of the 
time spent. Of the remaining 13.11 per cent (7,239) who had completed 
less than four years of college work, 2,235 (30.87 per cent) had com- 
pleted 3 years; 3,806 (52.58 per cent) had completed 2 years; 615 (8.50 
per cent) had completed 1 year; and 583 (8.05 per cent) had completed 
less than 1 year. 

2 The term “years of college work” used in this report is based upon a grouping of the credit 


hours of college work shown by each applicant in the following manner: 1 to 29 units = 1 year; 
30 to 59 units = 2 years; 60 to 89 units = 3 years; 90 to 120 units = 4 years. 
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TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION BY PLACE OF BIRTH OF PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1955-56 AND 1954-55, 
WITH PER CENT OF TOTAL BORN IN CALIFORNIA AND OTHER REGIONS 


1955-56 1954-55 
Place or birth 
Male | Female | Totals | Percent} Male | Female | Totals | Per cent 
eee ee 95 179 274 .50 90 147 237 -43 
DE HED: 8 16 24 .04 5 15 20 04 
0 ae area: 204 407 611 1.11 224 346 570 1.13 
AS SS eee 238 507 745 1.35 230 484 714 1.41 
NS ED 6,243 9,842 | 16,085 29.13 5,589 8,911 | 14,500 28.71 
I a clnaipeaadiniioe 5 S 14 03 4 7 ll .02 
OS ER 446 715 1,161 2.11 415 706 1,121 2.22 
0 EEE ETE: 96 140 236 43 104 123 227 45 
ee 6 9 15 .03 4 10 14 .03 
District of Columbia__......_-- 43 70 113 .20 32 74 106 21 
Sa 64 94 158 29 48 86 134 .27 
_ ESS a ena 45 122 167 .30 44 115 159 | 
| SIRS 1 3 4 01 ae 1 1 sie 
| A Siar 43 176 219 .40 49 137 186 Pf 
SE ES 243 349 592 1.07 244 341 585 1.16 
CES RO ea 1,063 1,746 2,809 5.09 991 1,621 2,612 5.17 
SRO RE era ar * 362 611 973 1.76 345 599 944 1.87 
NS ile eddies camqiaureacoul 629 1,335 1,964 3.56 554 1,168 1,722 3.41 
EES RTT 484 945 1,429 2.59 442 847 1,289 2.55 
DN Clan ivincnw éeacnewee 110 190 300 .54 114 197 311 -62 
ON SEO: 124 259 383 69 95 217 312 -62 
| | ak aS ate 49 79 128 .23 37 69 106 oa 
0” CLEERETEEEE 48 70 118 21 36 54 90 18 
DENIES... kn i cnncocwan 344 397 741 1.34 320 365 685 1.36 
5 aes 478 834 1,312 2.38 422 696 1,118 2.22 
i Rane aR OS AE 567 1,148 1,715 3.11 516 1,103 1,619 3.21 
| ES RS Se 91 157 248 45 68 140 208 41 
Saar: 577 1,071 1,648 2.98 517 1,047 1,564 3.10 
eee soca ania taceiacns se 187 339 526 95 174 328 502 99 
2 ae eet 484 976 1,460 2.64 484 913 1,397 2.76 
| eS 46 94 140 Re 46 78 124 i 
New Hampshire. __.-......---- 42 51 93 .17 29 52 81 .16 
OO eas 218 295 513 .93 215 231 446 .88 
aes 111 184 295 53 118 150 268 .53 
Sal. saiocissancwarcaramules ,000 1,297 2,297 4.16 920 1,120 2,040 4.04 
este Carolina................. 45 135 180 .33 39 99 138 .27 
I OI a a wamwecnce awe, 272 586 858 1.55 254 525 779 1.54 
Ee a aes 610 931 1,541 2.79 566 794 1,360 2.69 
Saar 609 962 1,571 2.85 588 975 1,563 3.09 
a ae 320 531 851 1.54 285 522 807 1.60 
PORMNNIVERIA... ....o<cncccccesax 686 920 1,606 2.91 650 863 1,513 2.99 
IIR 6 oc iweb wiraeiatne 5 » 13 02 6 6 12 .02 
Rhode Island_.______..____- ‘ 52 47 99 18 48 37 85 17 
momte Camas... .~.-...s<<- 27 75 102 ae 16 49 65 sas 
SS Se 250 541 791 1.43 227 474 701 1.39 
coe chaste digsc ona Rada 101 192 293 53 82 202 284 .56 
. ae 606 1,174 1,780 es 481 1,090 1,571 3.11 
i aa 403 501 904 1.64 401 485 886 1.75 
Di ELE OE 22 40 62 ll 22 32 54 ll 
a 52 118 170 31 58 131 189 “ae 
Washington 462 754 1,216 2.20 394 681 1,075 2.13 
fest Virginia 96 165 261 .47 96 159 255 .50 
Wisconsin... __- 368 796 1,164 2.11 362 711 1,073 2.13 
Wyoming. -__-- 81 142 223 .40 87 118 205 .41 
Foreign countries. ............- 876 1,121 1,997 3.62 817 1,058 1,875 3.71 
Birthplace not given__........-- 2 19 21 04 ss 15 15 .03 
TOTALS._..........-._.-] 20,739 | 34,474 | 55,213 | 100.00 | 19,004 | 31,524 | 50,528 | 100.00 


Table 4 shows the years of preparation completed by persons cer- 
tificated in 1955-56. A few of the applicants who had completed less 
than four years of college work were granted credentials, such as those 
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authorizing the teaching of vocational arts or classes for adults, based 
on their considerable experience in the fields involved. 
TABLE 4 


AMOUNT OF COLLEGIATE PREPARATION COMPLETED BY PERSONS 
CERTIFICATED IN 1955-56 


Years of collegiate preparation of 
Siccoen | Siaasties persons waheet A. B. degree 
of of 
persons | persons 
with without ie 
A. B. A. B. na 
degree degree 


4 years 
ut 
than 2 years | 3 years | without 
1 year bachelor’s 
degree 


18,260 | 2,479 341 98 
27,945 | 6,529 225 
Totals__- 46,205 | 9,008 323 
Per cent. 83.69 16.31 


Figures for the preceding year showed that of the 50,528 persons 
certificated during 1954-55, 83.55 per cent (42,218)—all but 385 of 
whom held the bachelor’s degree—had completed four years or more 
of college work; 13.86 per cent (7,002) had completed less than four 
years; and 2.62 per cent (1,308) did not state the time spent. 


Colleges and Universities Granting the Degrees Held by 
Credentialed Personnel 


Of the 46,205 persons with bachelor’s degrees who were certificated 
during 1955-56, 24,884 (53.86 per cent) had received their degrees from 
colleges or universities in California; 21,321 (46.14 per cent) held 
degrees from out-of-state colleges or universities. 

Of the holders of degrees from California institutions, 502 were grad- 
uates of colleges not accredited for teacher education by the State 
Board of Education. The credentials granted to this group were of the 
types not requiring a bachelor’s degree (i.e., provisional, adult education, 
and certain vocational credentials), or were based upon a statement 
from a recognized graduate institution which had accepted the bache- 
lor’s degree from an unaccredited institution. 

Of the 24,382 persons holding bachelor’s degrees from accredited 
California institutions, about two-thirds were graduates of the Univer- 
sity or the state colleges, and one-third were graduates of private insti- 
tutions. The figures are as follows: 

There were 9,925 graduates of California state colleges (40.71 per 
cent); 7,548 (30.96 per cent) were graduates of private colleges or 
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universities; 6,909 (28.33 per cent) were graduates of one of the four 
campuses (Berkeley, Davis, Los Angeles, or Santa Barbara) of the 
University of California. 

Nearly half of the 21,321 credentialed personnel with out-of-state 
degrees were graduates of institutions in the central states. Regional 
representation was as follows: 8,940 (41.93 per cent) were graduates 
of colleges or universities located in the central states; 5,989 (28.09 per 
cent) were graduates of western institutions; 3,178 (14.91 per cent) were 
graduates of eastern institutions; 2,876 (13.48 per cent) were graduates 
of institutions in southern states; and 338 (1.59 per cent) were graduates 
of institutions in possessions or territories of the United States, or in 
foreign countries. 

Table 5 lists the accredited California institutions in order of the 
numbers of their graduates holding bachelor’s degrees who were cer- 
tificated for public school service in 1955-56. 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1955-56 WHO WERE HOLDERS OF BACHELOR’S 
DEGREES FROM ACCREDITED CALIFORNIA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, BY INSTITUTION 


Number Number 
of persons | of persons 
with with 
College or university bachelor’s || College or university bachelor’s 
degrees || degrees 
certificated certificated 

1955-56 || 


University of California, Berke- || La Verne College 
2,977 || Immaculate Heart College 
Humboldt State College 

g 2,681 || College of the Holy Names- - - - 
San Jose State College 2,331 || Mount Saint Mary’s College 
University of Southern Califor- ia | San Francisco College for 
’ | 
San Francisco State College__-- 1,780 || California State Polytechnic- - - 
Fresno State College 1,382 || Pasadena College 
Los Angeles State College | University of San Francisco---- 
University of California, Santa | Mills College 
5 Saapanne College 
San Diego State College | Dominican College 
Whittier College : I California College of Arts and 
Chico State College Craf 
Long Beach State College || University of California, Davis- 
College of the Pacific._..__-_-- || Pacific Union College 
Stanford University 593 || Loyola University 
University of Redlands--_-_--- ez | La Sierra College 
Occidental College 487 || | College of Notre Dame--_-_--- : 
Sacramento State College_-_---- 483 | 
George Pepperdine College 384 | 
Claremont College 324 || 


The figures in Table 5 show whether the institutions were adminis- 
tered as state colleges, as parts of the University of California, or were 
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independently supported. Of the persons certificated in 1955-56, 9,925 
(40.71 per cent) were holders of bachelor’s degrees granted by state 
colleges; 7,548 (30.96 per cent) held degrees from private institutions; 
and 6,909 (28.33 per cent) held bachelor’s degrees from the Univer- 
sity of California. This is the third consecutive year in which the figures 
have shown the trend toward certification of more credential candidates 
from state colleges and fewer from private institutions. The University 
of California has been supplying about the same proportion of candi- 
dates each year. 


Colleges and Universities Attended by Persons Certificated in 
1955-56 Who Did Not Hold the Bachelor’s Degree 


Of the 7,562% persons certificated in 1955-56 who had completed 
varying amounts of college work without having been granted a bache- 
lor’s degree 5,120 (67.69 per cent) had attended a California institution 
accredited for teacher education; 1,689 (22.33 per cent) had attended 
and out-of-state college or university; 374 (4.94 per cent) had attended 
California institutions not accredited for teacher education by the State 
Board of Education; 54 (0.74 per cent) did not specify where they 
had attended college; and 325 (4.30 per cent) had attended a California 
junior college. 


A little over half (3,806) of these 7,562 persons who did not hold a 
degree indicated that they had completed at least 2 years, but less than 
3 years, of college work. Most of this group who did not hold a 
degree were women. 


Amount of Graduate Work Completed 


Of the total of 55,213 persons certificated in 1955-56, more than one- 
half (29,420 or 53.29 per cent) had done graduate work. Of these, ap- 
proximately one-third (9,569) were holders of one or more graduate 
degrees (8,795 master’s, 774 doctor’s), and two-thirds (19,851) had not 
received a graduate degree. 


In the previous fiscal year, 1954-55, the proportion of individuals who 
had done graduate work was about the same. Of the 50,528 persons 
certificated in that year, 25,711 (50.88 per cent) had done some gradu- 
ate work, and a third of these (8,394) had received one or more gradu- 
ate degrees. 


Of the persons certificated in 1955-56 who had done graduate work 
19,851 (67.48 per cent) had not received advanced degrees; 5,388 (18.31 
per cent) had received the master’s or doctor’s degree; and 4,181 (14.21 
per cent) had done additional graduate study beyond the requirements 
for the master’s or doctor’s degree. 


8 The figure of 7,562 includes 7,239 persons with less than four years of college preparation, 
and 323 with four years or more. 
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The credential applications of the 24,032 persons who had done grad- 
uate work but had not met the requirements for advanced graduate de- 
grees (the 19,851 without any graduate degree and the 4,181 who had 
worked beyond the requirements of a graduate degree) were studied 
to determine how many credit hours of graduate work they had com- 
pleted. The results are shown in the following tabulation: 


4,909 (20.43 per cent) had completed 1to 9 hours of graduate work 
4,395 (18.29 per cent) had completed 10 to 19 hours 
3,570 (14.86 per cent) had completed 20 to 29 hours 
5,567 (23.16 per cent) had completed 30 to 39 hours 
1,606 ( 6.68 per cent) had completed 40 to 49 hours 
838 ( 3.49 per cent) had completed 50 to 59 hours 
458 ( 1.91 per cent) had completed 60 to 69 hours 
181 ( 0.75 per cent) had completed 70 to 79 hours 
97 ( 0.40 per cent) had completed 80 to 89 hours 
115 ( 0.48 per cent) had completed 90 to 99 hours 

2,296 ( 9.55 per cent) had completed an unestimated number of hours 


TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1955-56 WHO HAD COMPLETED GRADUATE UNITS 
IN A CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY ACCREDITED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION FOR TEACHER PREPARATION, BY INSTITUTION 


College or university 


Number 
of persons 
taking 
graduate 
work 


College or university 


Number 
of persons 
taking 
graduate 
work 


University of Southern Califor- 


San Francisco State College--_-- 


University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Los Angeles State College 

San Jose State College 

Long Beach State College 

Fresno State College 

Stanford University 

San Diego State College 


Sacramento State College------ 


Claremont College 
College of the Pacific 
Chico State College 
University of Redlands 
Whittier College 
Humboldt State College 
Occidental College 


University of San Francisco--_-- 


California State Polytechnic 
College 


3,329 


2,685 
2,015 


1,883 
1,730 


University of California, Santa 


Immaculate Heart College 

La Verne College 

San Francisco College for 
Women 

College of the Holy Names- - -- 

George Pepperdine College 

Mills College 

University of California, Davis_ 

Loyola University 

Dominican College 

Mount Saint Mary’s College- _- 

California College of Arts and 


Chapman College 
Pasadena College 
Pacific Union College 
La Sierra College 
College of Notre Dame 
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Table 6 lists the accredited California colleges and universities in 
order of the number of their graduate students who were certificated 
for public school service during 1955-56. 


Location of Colleges and Universities in Which Graduate 
Work Was Done 


Of the 29,420 persons who had completed graduate work 8,150 (27.70 
per cent) reported that the work had been done in out-of-state colleges 
and universities. A total of 21,228 (72.15 per cent) persons had com- 
pleted their graduate work in California institutions; 147 of these re- 
ported completion of units so distributed in various institutions that 
no single college or university could be considered responsible for their 
graduate preparation. The remaining 42 (0.15 per cent) failed to report 
where they had taken their graduate work. 


Types of California Institutions in Which Graduate Work Was Done 


Of the 21,081 persons certificated in 1955-56 who reported the com- 
pletion of graduate work entirely, or preponderantly, in a single ac- 
credited California college or university 9,229 (43.78 per cent) had 
completed their graduate work in a state college; 7,072 (33.55 per 
cent) had completed their graduate work in a private college or uni- 
versity; and 4,780 (22.67 per cent) had completed their graduate work 


at the University of California at Berkeley, Davis, Los Angeles, or 
Santa Barbara. 


This is the second year in which the state colleges have ranked ahead 
of the private colleges and universities, and the University of Cali- 
fornia in the number of graduate students certificated during the year. 
Their contribution to the number certificated was 35.5 per cent (4,189 
graduate students) in 1953-54; 42.01 per cent (7,383 graduate students) 
in 1954-55; and 43.78 per cent (9,229 graduate students) in 1955-56, 
showing a trend toward greater use of the graduate programs offered 
by the state colleges. 


Location of Out-of-State Institutions Where 
Graduate Work Was Done 


The credential application forms filed by the 8,150 persons certificated 
in 1955-56 who had completed units of graduate work outside of Cali- 
fornia indicated that this work had been done in institutions located 
by geographic regions as follows: 2,869 (35.20 per cent) in the cen- 
tral states; 2,458 (30.16 per cent) in the western states; 1,632 (20.02 per 
cent) in the eastern states; 1,007 (12.36 per cent) in the southern states; 
and 184 (2.26 per cent) in United States territories or possessions, or a 
foreign country. 
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Major and Minor Subject Fields of Preparation 


Information regarding major fields of preparation was available from 
only 15,245 of the 55,213 persons who were certificated during 1955-56. 
These 15,245 teachers already held or received during the year one 
of the three types of credentials for which a major or minor in a teach- 
ing field is a specific requirement, namely, the junior high school, the 
general secondary, or the junior college credential. 


As their major fields of preparation for teaching, men selected social 
studies, education, physical education, English, science, and industrial 
arts, in the order named. Women selected English, social studies, edu- 
cation, physical education, homemaking, and languages. Approximately 
two-thirds of the total group with majors were men. The preferences of 
9,267 men and 5,978 women are shown by number and per cent in 


Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


MAJOR FIELDS OF PREPARATION OF PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1955-56 WHO HELD OR WERE 
GRANTED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, GENERAL SECONDARY, OR JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIALS 


Fields of preparation Per cent | Women | Per cent Totals Per cent 


Special subject fields: 
Agriculture 171 
A : 491 

566 

459 

444 

3.6! 3 576 

Physical education 5 ; 1,490 

Miscellaneous “ + 


Totals, special subject fields_ . 3 4! 4,201 


3,235 
2,618 
1,368 
644 
503 
2,315 


301 


Noe 


Ke MNMA Miviiin 


Foreign languages 
Mathematics 
Education 


_— 


15,245 
100.00 


In the tabulation of data on major fields of preparation, it was noted 
that 477 of the teachers certificated had completed the requirements 
for a second academic major. A third of the men chose social studies 
for a second major; a seventh of them chose special subjects. A fourth 
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of the women chose English for a second major; another fourth chose 
education. 

Information on minor fields of preparation was available regarding 
15,130 of this group of persons who held or were granted credentials 
requiring such preparation. Men selected minors in social studies, Eng- 
lish, science, and special fields. Women selected English, social studies, 
science, and foreign languages. No minor fields were reported by 115 
persons in this group. Again, as in the case of the data on major fields, 
two-thirds of those reporting were men. The preferences in minor fields 
of preparation of 9,208 men and 5,922 women are shown by number 
and per cent in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 


MINOR FIELDS OF PREPARATION OF TEACHERS CERTIFICATED IN 1955-56 WHO HELD OR WERE 
GRANTED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, GENERAL SECONDARY, OR JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIALS 


Fields of preparation I Per cent | Women | Percent Totals Per cent 


1,745 | 29. 4,669 
2,006 | 33. 
fae) FS. 


Special subject fields: 
Agriculture 


Business education 
Homemaking 

Industrial arts 

Military science 

Music 

Physical education__...-.---- 
Miscellaneous 


OrnK On BHO 
We OnOWwRo 


_ 
> 


Totals, special subjects__-_ 


Foreign language 

Mathematics 

MRI onal neers caeeweed 

Non-teaching and uncommon 
minors 


Second minor fields of study were indicated by nearly one-fourth 
of the group. Men selected minors in social studies, science, English, and 
special fields. Women selected social studies, English, science, and 
foreign languages minors. 
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TABLE 9 


PERIODS OF TIME, BY 10-YEAR INTERVALS, DURING WHICH PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 
CALIFORNIA, 1955-56, BEGAN TEACHING; AND THE LEVELS TAUGHT 


Levels taught 


Years of entry 
into teaching Totals Per cent 


Over 12 


1900-1909_ _ . 75 0.13 
1910-1919___ 1,053 1.91 
1920-1929_ __ . 3,988 fee 
1930-1939_ _- : j 5,796 | 10.50 
1940-1949. __ 000 ‘ 11,032 | 19.98 
1950-1956_ _- 3, 16,321 | 29.56 


Totals _- i 38,265 | 69.30 
Information not available . 16,948 | 30.70 


55,213 | 100.00 


IV. TrEacutnc ExperigeNce oF Persons CERTIFICATED IN 1955-56 


Table 9 shows the periods of time, by ten-year intervals, during 
which persons issued certification documents during 1955-56 began their 
teaching careers, and the grade levels at which they began teaching. 


Approximately 30 per cent began teaching during the 1950-56 period. 
The greatest number obtained their first experience in the primary 
grades. It should be noted that this information was not available for 
30.7 per cent of the total group certificated in 1955-56. 

Table 10 shows the states and territories in which persons who were 
certificated during 1955-56 had their first teaching experience and the 
grade levels taught. The number of those who obtained their first 
teaching experience in foreign countries is also shown. Well over one- 
third began teaching in California; and the greatest number had their 
first experience in the primary grades. 

Table 11 is a consolidation by geographic area of the information 
contained in Table 10. Outside of California, most of the teachers re- 
ceiving California teacher certification during 1955-56 had their first 
teaching experience in the central states area. 

In California 1,413 teachers reported that their first teaching experi- 
ence took place at more than one grade level. Most of these 1,413 
teachers may have held special secondary credentials authorizing service 
at both elementary and secondary levels. Most of the teachers whose 
first teaching experience was in the central states identified the primary 
grades as the level at which they first taught, although 2,352 teachers 
indicated that their first teaching experience took place at more than 
one of the grade levels specified. 
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TABLE 10 


STATES AND TERRITORIES IN WHICH PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1955-56 
BEGAN TEACHING; AND THE LEVELS TAUGHT 


Levels taught 


Per cent 


Over 12 


~S e 


- 
~ 
_ — ' 
SSamSaor~amrood: SIR A 


entucky 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Hampshire- 
New 
New 


Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Foreign Countries 


Totals , ; 38,265 


16,948 


55,213 
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TABLE 11 


GEOGRAPHIC AREAS IN WHICH PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN CALIFORNIA, 1955-56, 
BEGAN TEACHING; AND THE LEVELS TAUGHT 


Levels taught 


Geographic 
areas Totals Per cent 


10-12 Over 12 


California - - - 3,900 1,777 19,589 | 35.48 
Central 
states!____ 2,075 303 8,371 15.16 
Western 
states®____ 1,250 226 5,023 9.10 
Southern 
states*____ 651 2,908 Fe 
Eastern 
states*____ 415 1,842 3.34 
U. S. posses- 
sions and 
foreign 
countries __ 106 532 95 


Totals__| 8,428 38,265 | 69.30 
Information not available 16,948 | 30.70 


55,213 | 100.00 


1Central states: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. f 
— a Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
an yoming. 
*Southern states: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Gorgie, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
rgin 


Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 4 
‘Eastern states: Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 


TABLE 12 


YEARS IN WHICH PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1955-56 BEGAN TEACHING IN 
CALIFORNIA; AND THE LEVELS TAUGHT 


Levels taught 


Years of entry 


into teaching Totals Per cent 
in California Over 12 


1900-1909. _ - 
1910-1919_ __ 
1920-1929_ _- 
1930-1939. _ - 
1940-1949_ __ 
1950-1956_ _ - 


Totals _ - 
Information not available 


No California experience but credential was for service in the 1955-56 
Ee REE Ae ene nee ne A ape PG es Be EO RS 
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Table 12 shows when persons who were certificated during 1955-56 
began teaching in California, and the grade levels they taught. Of this 
group, 30,445 persons or 55.14 per cent began teaching in California 
during the years 1950-56. The greatest number had their first experience 
at the primary level, the next greatest number in grades 4-6. 


TABLE 13 


YEARS IN WHICH PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1955-56 RE-ENTERED TEACHING IN CALI- 
FORNIA AFTER ABSENCE OF ONE YEAR OR LONGER, AND THE LEVELS TAUGHT 


Levels taught 


Re-entry 
year 


Per cent 


10-12 Over 12 


1920-1929___ 6 30 
1930-1939__- 18 120 
1940-1949_ __ 259 : 1,008 
1950-1956__- 838 f 2,491 


Totals__} 1,121 3,649 


Information not available : 16,948 


34,616 


55,213 


Table 13 shows the years that persons who were recipients of Cali- 
fornia credentials in 1955-56 re-entered teaching after absences of one 
year or longer. Of these, only 6.61 per cent (3,649) reported previous 
teaching experience in California and withdrawal from teaching for 
one year or longer. Most of this group re-entered teaching at the ele- 
mentary level during 1950-56. 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


Mrs. Puytiis DaLton was appointed Assistant State Librarian of the 
California State Library, March 18, 1957. Mrs. Dalton received her 
bachelor’s degree in education, and master’s degree in English from the 
University of Nebraska; and her bachelor’s degree in library science 
from the University of Denver in 1942. 

Mrs. Dalton’s experience includes teaching for 10 years in Kansas; 
reference work in the Lincoln Public Library and at the University of 
Nebraska; and service from 1945 to 1948 as Assistant in the Humanities 
Division at the University. In 1948 Mrs. Dalton joined the staff of the 
California State Library. She has been serving in the position of Prin- 
cipal Librarian, Reader Services, from 1952 until the present appoint- 
ment. 

Francis W. Noet resumed his post as Chief of the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Education on February 2, 1957, after a year’s leave of absence. 
Dr. Noel served as an audio-visual education consultant for the Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency, with headquarters in Paris. His assignment 
included conferences with industrial personnel in western European 
countries, and with officials of the various productivity centers, to im- 
prove the operation of audio-visual education service programs. 

During his European tour Dr. Noel traveled in England, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, West Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, Austria, and Italy. George W. Ormsby 
was Acting Chief of the Bureau during Dr. Noel’s absence. 

LuciL_e E. Conrey, Assistant Administrative Adviser in the Division 
of Departmental Administration since 1951, has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Counsel in the office of the Administrative Adviser, effective Janu- 
ary 31, 1957. 

Miss Conrey holds the A.B. and J.D. degrees from the University 
of Southern California and is a member of the State Bar of California, 
and the American Association of University Women. Her experience 
includes teaching; service from 1943 to 1947 as an attorney for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; as a codification officer in the State 
Department of Professional and Vocational Standards, 1949 to 1951; 
and extensive private law practice. 


[ 294] 
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ADOPTION OF REGULATIONS BY DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


Fees and Refund of Fees at State Colleges. The Director of Edu- 
cation, acting under authority of Education Code Sections 20472 and 
20473, with respect to Section 947; and Education Code Sections 20343.1 
and 20357, with respect to Section 950, amended Sections 947 and 950 
of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, relating to school 
housing, to read as follows (effective May 22, 1957): 


947. (b) Amount of Summer Session Tuition Fees. A summer session student 
shall pay a tuition fee of $9.00 per semester unit or fraction of a unit. 

950. (6) Summer session tuition fees, in accordance with the formula herein set 
forth. In applying the formula the college shall divide into three parts the number 
of academic days in the period for which a student registers, including the first 
day of registration and the last day of final examination, as follows: 

Divide the number of academic days in the period by three; if the resulting 
quotient is a whole number plus a fraction, the numerator of the fraction shall be 
added to the number of days in the third part of the period, as, for example, a 
session of 17 academic days shall be divided into three parts containing 5, 5, 7 days, 


respectively. 


FORMULA FOR REFUND 


Time of withdrawal Refund 


First two days college classes are (Total fee paid minus the fee for one 
scheduled semester unit) 


Any other day of the first part of (Total fee paid minus the fee for one 
the period __ semester unit) times 2/3 


Second part of the period (Total fee paid minus the fee for one 
semester unit) times 1/3 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


A Study of the Need for Additional Centers of Public Higher Educa- 
tion in California. Prepared for the Liaison Committee of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education and the Regents of the University 
of California by the Joint Staff. Sacramento 14: California State 
Department of Education, 1957. Pp. iv + 172. 


This publication is a report of the Joint Staff of the Liaison Committee of the 
Regents of the University of California and the State Board of Education. The 
report was developed, in accordance with certain principles endorsed by the State 
Board of Education and by the Regents of the University of California, November, 
1956, to meet requests of the State Legislature of 1955 for studies of the need for 
new public higher education facilities in several areas of the state. 

Contained in the report are estimates of the college enrollment potential for the 
entire state and for various areas within the state; a summary of objectives, working 
data, and general conclusions; and tables of priorities with regard to the relative 
need of specific areas for additional facilities. 
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Roy E. Simpson. Apportionment of the State School Fund for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1957; Part I—Principal Apportionment. 
Sacramento 14: California State Department of Education, Decem- 
ber, 1956. Pp. xx + 188. 


This publication contains the first part of the annual report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on the apportionment of the State School Fund. The Principal 
Apportionment (September 24, 1956) at each school level is shown in separate 
tables, by counties. These tables are summarized, by counties, with the apportion- 
ments to the county school service funds for all levels, in a single table at the 
beginning of the volume. 


Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools, principals of senior and four-year high schools and junior colleges, school 
business officials, county auditors, and county treasurers. The price per copy is 
$3.50, plus sales tax on California orders. 


Roy E. Simpson. Apportionment of the State School Fund for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1957; Part Il—Special Purpose Appor- 
tionment. Sacramento 14: California State Department of Educa- 
tion, February, 1957. Pp. x + 48. 

This publication contains the second part of the annual report of the Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction on the apportionment of the State School Fund. The 
Special Purpose Apportionment (December 10, 1956) is shown by counties. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools, principals of senior and four-year high schools and junior colleges, school 
business officials, county auditors, and county treasurers. The price per copy is 
$1.00, plus sales tax on California orders. 


Salaries of Certificated Employees in California Public Schols, 1956-57. 


Prepared by Henry W. Magnuson, Chief, and Peter J. Tashnovian, 
Consultant, of the Bureau of Education Research. Sacramento 14: 
California State Department of Education, February, 1957. Pp. iv 


+ 14. 


This report of the 1956-57 survey of the salaries of full-time public school 
teachers in California includes summaries for comparisons between levels and be- 
tween years since 1946-47. It presents data on distribution of certain full-time school 
administrators and other specially classified personnel serving at all levels of the 
public school system—kindergarten through grade 14. As in previous issues of this 
report, the survey does not include data on superintendents, associate, assistant, and 
deputy superintendents, or business managers. 


Copies of the report have been distributed to county, city and district superin- 
tendents of schools and to principals of senior high schools who are not also serving 
as district superintendents. 


Administration of the School Insurance Program. School Business Ad- 
ministration Publication No. 1. Prepared co-operatively by the Bureau 
of Administrative Services, California State Department of Education, 
the Insurance Committee of the California Association of Public 
School Business Officials, and J. Russell Kent, Acting Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Stanford University. Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XXV, No. 9, December, 1956. 
Pp. viii + 76. $0.50. 
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This bulletin represents a joint effort of the State Department of Education and 
the California Association of Public School Business Officials to make av ailable to 
local governing boards and administrators of school districts a concise manual of 
reference to assist them in administering and evaluating their insurance programs. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city and district superintendents of 
schools, and to principals of senior high schools and elementary schools in districts 
not employing superintendents. 


ADDITIONS TO STATE LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
New Books 
The following books have been added to the official state list of 


high school textbooks since publication of the May, 1957, issue of Cali- 
fornia Schools. 


AGRICULTURE wew Pres, 
Elementary Agriculture New ixchange 
Roberts and Others, Modern veshnin 


second edition (1956)... : _.Lippincott $3.36 $3.28 


Field Crops 
Cardozier, Growing Cotton (1957) = McGraw 4.64 
Dungan & Ross, Growing Field Crops (1957) ; McGraw 3.97 


BUSINESS 
Business Arithmetic 


Mallory & Others, Commercial Arithmetic, 
second edition (1956)_...__ Le 


Business English 
Tressler & Lipman, Business English in Action, 
second edition (1957)_____ daca oe Heath 


Business Machines 


Burroughs Acneuneatanm 4 Adventure in Arithmetic 
2 EE AE SN 


ENGLISH 
Composition and Grammar 
Colton, Davis & Hanshaw, attain Your chameval (1957) Heath 
| me e 
oS Mee a aes 


Speech and Public Speaking 
Hedde & Brigance, The New American Speech 
(1957) . : Lippincott 


Spelling 
Marsheffel, Spelling for High Schools (1957). Singer 


FRENCH 


Fraser, = ae & Parker, Foundation Courses in French 
(1957) e i SEARO 


* Formerly published by the Benj. H. Sanborn Company. 
** In lots of 20 or more copies on a single order—$1.71. 
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MATHEMATICS Prices 
Algebra Exchange 
Hart, Schult & Swain, First Year Algebra (1957) a ; 2.65 
Hart, Schult & Swain, Second Year Algebra (1957) , 2.81 


Trigonometry 
Butler & Wren, Trigonometry for Secondary Schools, 
Plane and Spherical, second edition (1957)... Heath 


SCIENCE 
General Science 
Frasier & Others, maneit Science Series, Our rene eal 
rs —e . — = Singer 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Civics and Citizenship 
Dimond & Pflieger, Our American Government 
(1957) Sa Renae 3.36 


History—United States 
Wirth, The Development of America (1956) American 3.46 


SPANISH 
Turk, Foundation Course in Spanish (1957) 3.60 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Mechanical and Engineering Drawing 


Hornung, Mechanical Drafting (1957) _.________________Prentice 3.80 


Revisep Epitions 
The following revised editions have been placed on the official state 


list of high school textbooks since publication of the May, 1957, issue of 
California Schools, to replace editions previously listed. 


Pri 
paren MATHEMATICS New , 
Freilich, Berman & Johnson, anne ales Problem sean | 
(1957) Houghton 
Book 1 Se eae eee $2.78 $2.72 
Book 2 SEEN a eT EE OE 2.86 


Arithmetic and General Mathematics 
Brueckner, Grossnickle & Merton, Winston Arithmetics 
(1956) -Winston 
The New Thinking With Numbers (grade ua 
With Answers 
Without Answers 
The New Knowing About Numbers ( grade 8) 
With Answers 
Without Answers 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Economics 
Holt, Economics and You (1956) .______________ Scribner’s 2.94 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Electricity 
Suffern, Basic Electrical Principles, 
second edition (1956) ......_. EW 3.20 


Interpretations of Law 


Applicable to Schools 
LAURENCE D. KEARNEY, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the opinions reported, the items have the limitations common 
to all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete text of an 
opinion digested and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice before taking 
any action based thereon.) 


OPINIONS OF CALIFORNIA ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Tenure Status of Teachers Employed by Junior College District 
Under Education Code Sections 13091.1 and 13093 


Under Education Code Sections 13091.1 and 13093, both of which 
were amended in 1955 (Stats. 1944, Ch. 726), permanent teachers of 
the Grant Union High School District who were hired by the Amer- 
ican River Junior College District after the junior college district had 
been organized to include the high school district, became permanent 
employees of the junior college district in spite of the fact that the 
junior college district had less than 850 average daily attendance. Under 
the foregoing sections probationary teachers who completed their third 
year as employees of the Grant Union High School District, upon being 
hired for the following year by the junior college district, gained 
permanent status in the junior college district. Education Code Section 
13084, relating to districts with less than 850 students, makes the 
granting of permanent status permissive only and is thus inconsistent 
with the foregoing Education Code sections and the foregoing con- 
conclusions. Section 13084, however, contains general provisions and 
was adopted before the 1955 amendments to Sections 13091.1 and 13093. 
These sections, being both later and specific, govern. (AGO 56-201; 
28 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 163.) 


State College Employees 


An academic year employee of a state college promoted, effective 
July 1, to another academic year position at a higher salary is entitled 
to a merit salary adjustment on July 1 of succeeding years, if other- 
wise qualified for a merit salary raise. The State Board of Education 
has interpreted the words “effective date of the initial appointment,” 
used in its former rule contained in Section 964 of Title 5 of the Cali- 
fornia Administrative Code and in its later rule now contained in 
Section 963 of that title, as not applicable to an employee already 
occupying an academic year position but only to one appointed to 
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an academic year position for the first time. Although a contrary inter- 
pretation might have been given to the rule, the long-continued inter- 
pretation is not clearly erroneous, and the administrative construction 
is persuasive as to its correctness. (AGO 56-175; 28 Ops. Cal. Atty. 
Gen. 132.) 


Dedication of Property for School Purposes 


The board of supervisors of either a chartered or nonchartered county 
may not require a subdivider to dedicate property to be used for school 
purposes. The Attorney General has previously held that a nonchar- 
tered county may not require such dedication. (22 Ops. Cal. Atty. 
Gen. 168.) The Subdivision Map Act, by its terms, applied to all coun- 
ties, whether chartered or unchartered. The state has seen fit to adopt 
a general scheme for the regulation and control of the subject. Hence, 
any power of the counties to deal with the subject ceases, except per- 
haps where a condition reasonably relates to the character of local 
and neighborhood traffic, health, and safety needs. “Requiring dedica- 
tion of land for school purposes surely cannot be said to be a condition 
reasonably related to the character of local and neighborhood traffic, 
health and safety needs” .. . within the meaning of Ayres v. City 
of Los Angeles, 34 Cal. (2d) 31. (AGO 56-231; 29 Ops. Cal. Atty. 
Gen. 49.) 


Employees of State Colleges and Special Schools; 
Employment in Summer Session 

A noncivil service employee of a state college employed on a full- 
time basis as a fiscal year employee, as defined in subsection (c) of 
Section 962 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, in a posi- 
tion assigned to Work Week Group 4C, may not be hired in the same 
or a different classification to work for a summer session at the same 
state college during days of vacation which he has earned and been 
granted pursuant to Section 969 of Title 5. Payment for such work 
by such person would amount either to monetary compensation for 
overtime work or lump sum cash payment to a person not leaving the 
service for vacation not taken. Neither is authorized for the persons 
in this classification. Such a person, not being a member of the faculty, 
does not come within Education Code Section 20375, which provides 
that members of the faculty may be engaged to instruct in summer 
session work and receive additional compensation. The statutes relat- 
ing to compensation for overtime work and vacation for state em- 
ployees, and the rules and regulations adopted thereunder, do not con- 
template vacation work by state college fiscal year employees of the 
type referred to. The added employment is incompatible with the 
regular employment although the nature of the work in the two posi- 
tions is not incompatible. 
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Neither the State Board of Education nor the Director of Education 
may adopt a regulation similar to Education Code Section 20375 per- 
mitting employment of such an employee, for the rule-making power 
given to such entities “relating to state colleges and state college em- 
ployees is not sufficiently specific with reference to the practice... 
to permit the establishment of a rule or regulation, similar to Section 
20375 or in some other form, permitting fiscal year employees to work 
at the same college during their vacations.” 

A school term employee of a special school exempt from civil serv- 
ice (Cal. Const. Art. XXIV, sec. 4(a) (9)) and appointed and paid 
compensation fixed by the Director of Education (Education Code 
Sections 20754, 20904, and 21604) may be appointed to serve as a 
teacher in the summer session in the same or a different school during 
the vacation period specified in Section 6727 of Title 5 of the Cali- 
fornia Administrative Code, provided the respective employments are 
not incompatible in subject matter, and the employee may be com- 
pensated for such summer school service in addition to his compensa- 
tion for services rendered as a school term employee. A school term 
employee has no duties to perform during the summer session of the 
school in which he has taught; as to him the summer session is an 
activity separate and distinct from the regular session of the school. 
The fact of the additional employment in itself is not incompatible 
with the regular employment of the school term employees. (AGO 
56-152; 28 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 299.) 


School District Property 


When the Nevada Union High School District was formed in 1952 
under Education Code Section 3531, et seq., that property of the Ne- 
vada City Unified School District which for years had been used for 
high school purposes (except that from about January 8, 1951, until 
July 1, 1952, part of it was used to house the seventh and eighth grades) 
became the property of the Nevada Union High School District in 
accordance with Education Code Section 3531. The Nevada City 
Elementary School District may not claim the building on the basis 
of the short time use in housing the seventh and eighth grades. “If 
property has been received or used by a unified district primarily for 
high school purposes, and that use is not abandoned, the fact that it 
is incidentally used for other purposes is not material, nor does it alter 
the status of the property.” (AGO 56-233; 28 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 316.) 


Unionization of Elementary School Districts 


Where it is proposed to unionize, pursuant to Education Code Sec- 
tions 2807, et seq., three elementary districts which as a total group 
are contiguous one to another but which are not each contiguous to 
each other, a single election may be held and the three districts union- 
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ized as a result thereof. However, if the voters of the district which 
forms the link of contiguity between the other two districts rejects 
the proposed unionization, even though the other two districts vote to 
accept it, the unionization may not take place under Section 2807. 

Education Code Section 3852, which prohibits the exclusion of an 
elementary district from a high school district if such exclusion would 
reduce the assessed valuation of the high school district below ten mil- 
lion dollars, does not apply and would not prohibit the calling of the 
contemplated election even though two of the districts are in one high 
school district and the third district is in another high school district 
with an assessed valuation of less than ten million dollars. This is true 
because the election contemplated is one of unionization, not exclusion. 


(AGO 56-280; 28 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 324.) 


Filling Vacancy on Board of a Unified School District 


A vacancy which exists on the governing board of a unified school 
district may be filled by appointment by action of a majority of the 
remaining members of the board. Education Code Section 4626, which 
states that if “the remaining board members fail to agree,” the county 
superintendent shall appoint a person to fill the vacancy, contemplates 
action taken by the board as a whole, i.e., by a majority thereof. Edu- 
cation Code Section 4 codifies the general rule that words “giving a 
joint authority to three or more public officers . . . are construed as 
giving such authority to a majority of them, unless it is otherwise 
expressed in the provisions of the code giving the authority.” The 
phrase “remaining board members” refers to the members remaining 
on the board and contemplates that those remaining members “shail 
act as the board normally does, namely, by majority rule.” (AGO 
58-290; 28 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 365.) 


Compensation of County Board of Education 


The provisions for payment of compensation to members of a county 
board of education (Education Code Section 317) and to the secretary 
of that board (Education Code Section 319) are permissive and not 
mandatory. The board of supervisors need not allow the county board 
of education and its secretary any compensation but may allow mem- 
bers any amount not to exceed $10 per day. (AGO 56-222; 28 Ops. 
Cal. Atty. Gen. 175.) 


For Your Information 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Nine $250 scholarships were awarded at the 28th Annual California 
Industrial Education Association Conference banquet held in San Jose 
on April 6. The scholarships were presented to graduating seniors from 
high schools of nine counties in the Bay Area. 


Each candidate had been approved by his respective high school 
scholarship committee and had indicated his intention of becoming an 
industrial arts or trade and industrial teacher. The final selection was 
made by the Board of Directors of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Industrial Education. 


Those receiving scholarships and the schools they attended are as 
follows: 


Rodney Blacklock, Encinal High School, Alameda 

John Crews, Mt. Diablo High School, Concord 

William Horning, Lincoln High School, San Jose 

Ronald Magneson, San Lorenzo High School 

Frank Mallett, Liberty Union High School, Brentwood 

Thomas Rasen, Lincoln High School, San Francisco 

Curtis Taylor, Napa College 

Harold Whitlow, Berkeley High School 

Nelson Wright, Jr., Richmond Union High School 

The Industrial Education Scholarships were made possible by the 
contributions of the American Technical Society; Bulotti Machinery 
Company; Coca Cola Bottling Company of California; Four Wheel 
Brake Service; Haven Saw and Tool Company; McKenzie and Harris, 
Inc.; C. M. Murphy, Oldsmobile, San Francisco; Sid’s Stores, Berkeley; 
and A. L. Young Machinery Company. 


The Association for the Advancement of Industrial Education, a non- 
profit corporation, is sponsored by the Bay Section of the California 
Industrial Education Association. Frank Colburn, Vice-President of 
the Moore Machinery Company, Berkeley, is Chairman of the Board. 
Other directors are Arthur L. Ferry, Vice-President of The A. Lietz 
Company, San Francisco; Robert E. Gilbert, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts Education (retired), Oakland Unified School District; Ernest G. 
Kramer, State Department of Education, Sacramento; Dwight W. 
Nichols, Head, Industrial Arts Department, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; Jess E. Rathbun, Co-ordinator of Industrial Arts Education, San 
Francisco Unified School District; William T. Riley, President, Riley 
Precision Tool Company, Redwood City; Robert E. Stevens, Indus- 
trial Arts teacher, Acalanes High School, Lafayette; and Robert L. 
Woodward, State Department of Education, Sacramento. 
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BOOKS FOR THE PHILIPPINES AND OTHER 
ASIATIC COUNTRIES 


The Asia Foundation, a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization incorpo- 
rated in California, through its Books for Asian Students project, is 
helping to meet the urgent need for school books in the Philippines 
and other Asiatic countries. The Foundation representative in Manila 
works closely with educational groups there and is in a unique position 
to distribute books where they are most needed. 


California school districts are permitted, under authority of Section 
45(f) of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, to donate obso- 
lete state textbooks to the Philippines. School districts desiring to do- 
nate obsolete state textbooks or other books either to the Philippines or 
to other Asiatic countries, may send them, by motor freight, collect, to 
Books for Asian Students, 21 Drum Street, San Francisco, which will 
ship them to their destination. It is suggested that prior to making 
donations, school districts should communicate with Books for Asian 
Students, indicating the number of copies of each book available for 
donation. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


During the thirty-seventh annual observance of American Education 
Week, November 10-17, 1957, activities focused on the theme, An 
Educated People Moves Freedom Forward, will be organized to ac- 
quaint the people of the nation with the needs and achievements of 
the schools. 


School administrators are advised to establish AEW committees as 
early as possible to plan local observance of this week. Numerous pub- 
licity aids, a planning manual, a handbook for speakers and writers, and 
other basic materials will be available July 1, 1957. Orders and inquiries 
should be addressed to American Education Week, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


BLIND STUDENTS HELP OTHERS 


The California School for the Blind, Berkeley, California, has been 
cited the “high-school-of-the-month” in an article entitled “Vision 
Without Sight,” American Junior Red Cross Journal, XXXIII (March, 
1957). The article describes some of the activities of the school, with 
particular reference to the constructive attitudes encouraged in the 
students by participation in Junior Red Cross projects, and states that 
“vision without sight refers of course to the inner eye which the stu- 
dents of the California School for the Blind have in full measure, that 
inner eye which sees the needs of others and what can be done about 
them.” 
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WORKSHOP ON THE BLIND PRESCHOOL CHILD 


An opportunity to participate in a three-week workshop on the 
blind preschool child will be offered to school and kindergarten 
teachers, preschool counselors, social workers, and other professional 
people working with preschool blind children at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, June 24 to July 12, 1957. The workshop is spon- 
sored by the School of Education and University Extension in co- 
operation with Field Service Blind Preschool Children, California School 
for the Blind. 

Further information may be obtained from the Department of Con- 
ferences and Special Activities, University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, California. 


SCHOOL BUS DRIVER SAFETY AWARD 


A national contest to select the nation’s safest school bus driver will 
be sponsored by the School Bus Body Manufacturers’ Association, as 
part of a campaign to give recognition to the drivers, and to focus 
attention on the need for other motorists to exercise special care when 
in the vicinity of school buses. The top award will be a $1000 savings 
bond and the title of “Mr. Safety” for 1957. There will also be 10 awards 
of gold wrist watches; certificates of award, and citations for safe 
driving. Each contestant must submit a letter of no more than 500 
words outlining his recommendations for promoting greater safety in 
the operation of school buses. Entries may be sent to the School Bus 
Body Manufacturers’ Association, 75 West Street, New York, 6, N. Y. 
no later than June 30, 1957. 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Berner, Exsa. A Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools. Chicago 11: 
American Library Association, 1956. Pp. viii + 127. $2.00. 


Developing Permanent Interest in Reading. Proceedings of the Annual Conference 
on Reading held at the Uinversity of Chicago, 1956. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 84. Compiled and edited by Heten M. Rosinson. Chicago 37: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 224. $3.50. 


Educational Research in “ae Other than the U.S.A. Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. XXVII, , February, 1957. Washington 6, D.C.: American 
Educational Research Sh a 1957. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials, 1956. Edited by J. G. 
Fow kes and Others. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service (Box 
497), 1956. Pp. xvi + 318. $5.50. 


English—Speech Language Arts for Senior High Schools. Curriculum Bulletin 
1955-56 Series, No. 12. Brooklyn 1, New York: Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1956. Pp. 100. 


FRAMPTON, Merte Expert, and Gaui, E. D. Resources for Special Education. 
Boston 8: Porter Sargent, 1956. Pp. 250. $3.30. 


General Science Bibliography: A Selected List of Science Books for Grades 7, 8, 9. 
Curriculum Leaflet No. 6, Albany, New York: Bureau of Secondary Develop- 
ment, University of the State of New York, State Education Department, 1956. 
Pp. 16 


G.utcKMAN, Estuer. Child Placement through Clinically Oriented Casework. New 
York 27: Columbia University Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 448. $5.75. 


Health Guidance and Health Service. Curriculum Bulletin, 1955-56 Series, No. 8. 
Brooklyn 1, New York: Board of Education of the City of New York, 1956. 
Pp. viii + 68. 


Huccett, Arsert J. Professional Problems of Teachers. New York 11: Macmillan 
Co., 1956. Pp. 1x + 468. $5.25. 


Jorcenson, Ltoyp P. The Founding of Public Education in Wisconsin. Madison, 
Wisconsin: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1956. Pp. viii + 252. $4.00. 


Perkins, LAwreNce B. Work Place for Learning. New York 22: Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1957. Pp. 64. $4.00. 


Planning Facilities for Health, Physical Education and Recreation by Participants 
in National Facilities Conference. Chicago 4: The Athletic Institute, Inc., 1956 
(revised edition). Pp. vi + 154. $2.50. 


Trump, Lioyp J. An Exciting Profession: New Horizons for Secondary School 
Teachers. Urbana, Illinois: Available from the Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, [1957]. Pp. 36. 


What Shall the High Schools Teach? Yearbook, 1956. Prepared by the Yearbook 
Committee, Arno A. Betiack, Chairman. Washington 6, D. C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Dev elopment, National Education Association of the 
United States, 1956. Pp. x + 230. $3.75. 
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DIRECTORY OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Term Expires 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION January 15 


William L. Blair, President, Pasadena 
Wilber D. Simons, Vice President, Redding 
Byron H. Atkinson, Los Angeles 
William N. Buckman, Ceres 
Dr. Mabel E. Kinney, Los Angeles 
Thomas J. Mellon, San Francisco 
James Mussati, San Francisco 
Mrs. Eva C. Noland, Salinas 
Max Osslo, San Diego 
William G. Werner, Alameda 
Roy E. Simpson, Secretary and Executive Officer 


STAFF (Unless otherwise indicated, all staff members may be reached at the State 
Education Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education 
Dale P. Wren, Administrative Assistant 
Laurence D. Kearney, Administrative Adviser 
Donald W. Parks, Field Representative 
Mrs. Jane Hood, Assistant to the Superintendent, 807 State Building, Los Angeles 12 
George H. Hogan, Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Departmental Administration 
Francis W. Doyle, Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Special Schools and Services 
Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Instruction 
Somes Vasche, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 
Frank M. Wright, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Public School Administration 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, Bureau of, Marion B. Sloss, Chief 
ADULT EDUCATION, Bureau of, Stanley E. Sworder, Acting Chief 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Byron J. McMahon, Chief 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Francis W. Noel, Chief 
BLIND, FIELD REHABILITATION SERVICES FOR THE, Bernece McCrary, Supervising Field Worker, 
515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, Bureau of, R. C. Van Wagenen, Chief 
CHILD CARE CENTERS, John R. Weber, Supervisor 
CHILD WELFARE ATTENDANCE, E. R. Deering, Consultant 
CREDENTIALS, Herschel S. Morgan, Supervising Credentials Technician 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, Robert E. Browne, Consultant 
DEAF, EDUCATION OF THE, Charles W. Watson, Consultant 
EDUCATION RESEARCH, Bureau of, Henry W. Magnuson, Chief 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, Bureau of, Helen Heffernan, Chief 
ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK DISTRIBUTION, B. E. Claypool, Supervisor 
FIRE TRAINING, Thomas S. Ward, Special Supervisor 
GUIDANCE, Bureau of, Wm. H. McCreary, Chief 
HARD OF HEARING, EDUCATION OF THE, Mrs. Vivian S. Lynndelle, Consultant 
HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, Bureau of, Carson Conrad, Chief 
HIGHER EDUCATION, Hubert H. Semans, Specialist 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION, Bureau of, Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, Chie’ 
INDIAN EDUCATION, E. R. Deering 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION, Robert L. Woodward, Consultant 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Samuel L. Fick, Chief 
LIBRARIES, Division of, Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, State Librarian, Library and Courts Building, 
Sacramento 
MENTAL HYGIENE, Eli M. Bower, Consulta 
MENTALLY RETARDED, EDUCATION OF THE. Eli M. Bower and Flora M. Daly, Consultants 
PEACE OFFICERS TRAINING, John P. Peper, Special Supervisor 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Genevie Dexter, Consultant 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, EDUCATION OF, Jane Stoddard, Consultant; Mrs. Beatrice Gore 
Consultant, 809-E State Building, 217 W. First St., Los Angeles 12 
READJUSTMENT EDUCATION, Bureau of, Herbert E. Summers, Chief 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Ronald W. Cox, Assistant Division Chief, Public School Administration 
SCHOOL APPORTIONMENTS AND REPORTS, Bureau of, Ray H. Johnson, Chief 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, Bureau of, Drayton B. Nuttall, Chief 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION, Patricia Hill, Consultant 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, James M. Hemphill, Supervisor 
SCHOOL PLANNING, Bureau of, Paul L. Rivers, Chief 
SCHOOL RECREATION, Louis E. Means, Consultant 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, Bureau of, Frank B. Lindsay, Chief 
SPECIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Ernest P. Willenberg, Chief 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SERVICES, Division of, Samuel W. Patterson, Assistant Division Chief 
SPEECH CORRECTION, Mrs. Agnes M. Frye, Conrad Wedberg, Consultants 
SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION SERVICES, Donald E. Kitch, Chief 
SURPLUS PROPERTY, STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FOR, Williom Farrell, Chief Surplus Property Officer 
TEACHER EDUCATION, Carl A. Larson, Specialist 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT, Blair Hurd, Co-ordinator 
TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS, Bureau of, Ivan R. Waterman, Chief 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED, EDUCATION OF THE, Dorothy L. Misbach, Consultant 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, Wesley P. Smith, State Director 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, Bureau of, Andrew Marrin, Chief 


° 
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